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THE QUEST OF ST. PETER’S:BONES' 


By Henry Cuapwick 


I 


The theme of this enquiry is in its essence very simple. It is the 
direct question: Is the tomb of the Apostle Peter located beneath the 
high altar of St. Peter’s, the great basilica on the Vatican hill at Rome? 
That it is there is traditional belief in the Church, and is almost uni- 
versally held today by Roman Catholics (the majority are perhaps 
inclined to think that the sceptical minority ought not to doubt such 
beliefs). Protestants have been more divided. Radical protestantism 
has usually felt able to deny that St. Peter ever visited Rome at all. 
Moderate men, especially Episcopalians, have with rare exceptions 
simply accepted the tradition of the Apostle’s martyrdom and burial in 
Rome, and have seen no sufficient reason for doubting that his bones 
lie where they have so long been believed to lie. But our question is 
not one that can be settled by appealing to a majority vote or by mak- 
ing an act of faith in the traditions of catholic Christendom. It is a 
matter of sober historical enquiry. Have we historical grounds for 
thinking that the tradition is correct? Is there available to us factual 
evidence, literary or archaeological, which will enable us to reach a 
decision undisturbed by the turmoil of sectarian strife? 

The earliest tradition of the Church, attested in both eastern and 
western writers of the first three Christian centuries, is that St. Peter 
and St. Paul were both martyred in the terrible and bloody persecu- 
tion of Nero in A.D. 64, Paul by being beheaded, Peter by being cru- 
cified upside down. The crucifixion of Peter is referred to in the last 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel (xxi. 18); that both Apostles died in 
Rome is clear from the first Epistle of Clement, a document hard to 
date exactly, but unlikely to be later than A.D. 100, and is presumed 
in the letter of Ignatius of Antioch to Rome when he assures the Chris- 
tians there that he does not “give them orders like Peter and Paul.” 
The fact of the martyrdoms in the capital is, of course, an entirely 
separate question from that of the location of the apostolic tombs. 


1A lecture delivered at Sewanez on St. Luke’s Day, 1957. 
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Clement speaks of the place of Peter’s martyrdom as if even in his 
day the site was known; but he says nothing about the grave. 

The historical fact of the twin apostolic martyrdoms in the eternal 
city gradually came to bear the weight of a substantial dogmatic super- 
structure in the idea that the authority of the bishop of Rome depended 
upon his standing in the direct line of succession from St. Peter. In 
the medieval times men who wished to prick the balloon and to under- 
mine the towering authority of the papacy observed that the New 
Testament contained no certain evidence of Peter reaching Rome. Mar- 
silius of Padua, rector of the University of Paris, in his revolutionary 
work of 1324, Defender of the Peace, denied outright that St. Peter 
went to Rome at all; his work, for this reason among others, was grate- 
fully printed in the sixteenth century and his arguments were pillaged 
by the left wirg of the Reformation. Ironically enough it was no Ro- 
man Catholic writer but an Anglican bishop, John Pearson of Chester, 
author of that famous Exposition of the Creed which remains one of 
the masterpieces of seventeenth century theology, who first set out to 
prove by the tools of historical evidence that St. Peter died in Rome. 
Pearson no doubt saw that some of his Anglican friends were becoming 
impressed by the radical protestant thesis that, since St. Peter never 
went to Rome, the entire Roman case falls to the ground like a house 
of cards, and probably wrote his book with the motive of recalling them 
from so dangerous a position. For once the idea became current tha: 
the Roman position hangs on whether or not the Apostle reached Rome, 
it might be disturbing when people realized how good the evidence 
actually is; they might conclude that since historical evidence makes 
St. Peter’s martyrdom in Rome so probable as to be as good as certain 
the Roman Catholics must be right after all. 


The case first established by John Pearson may, I think, be taken 
for granted. In Germany the radical position is still being defended 
to the last ditch by Karl Heussi, but not on grounds which have suc- 
ceeded in swaying his colleagues in the field of early church history. 
Otherwise the position is scarcely represented except by isolated voices, 
usually those whose first study is in Old or New Testament matters 
rather than in the complex field of the second and third centuries where 
the chief evidence for the tradition is found. Accordingly, we may take 
as given the apostolic martyrdoms in Rome, and concentrate on the 
much more problematic question: Do we know the location of their 
graves? The theological relevance of this enquiry to the points in dis- 
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pute between papists and other Christians is nil. I submit it to you 
for no other reason than the hope that you will find it interesting. 


Il 


The bodies of the Christians torn to pieces by Nero’s dogs or burnt 
as torches would have been thrown into the Tiber in all probability. 
Paul was a Roman citizen, and would have received different treat- 
ment. We cannot say that it is a priori probable that any of the bodies 
would have been recovered for burial, but there would have been more 
likelihood of recovery in St. Paul’s case than in St. Peter’s. On the 
other hand, calculation from probabilities is hopelessly uncertain; a 
single devout soul with courage and opportunity could be enough to 
upset any theory based on our notions of imagined probability. What, 
then, is the evidence of the tradition about the tombs? 

The emperor Constantine the Great was one of those favored mortals 
for whom the ball always seemed to bounce right. He had a way of 
taking his chance and finding himself successful. Soon he came to be- 
lieve that this incredible good luck must be due to providence. Heaven 
had singled him out for special blessings; there was a destiny for him 
to fulfill if only he could so act as to retain the propitious smile of 
heaven. He early became convinced that the God who won his battles 
for him was the God of the Christians, and to retain the favour of this 
mighty Deity he devoted strenuous efforts to maintaining unity in the 
Church, since nothing was more likely to bring down divine wrath on 
the imperial head than allowing altercations in church. But it was 
also possible to propitiate the celestial and supreme power by acts of 
piety and pilgrimage, above all by enriching the sacred sites of Chris- 
tendom. 

Thanks to the contemporary church historian Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine, we are well informed about Constantine’s great 
foundations in the Holy Land. There the emperor and his mother 
Helena caused the site of the Holy Sepulchre to be excavated; on Gol- 
gotha and at the grotto of the Nativity in Bethlehem he built fine 
basilicas, magnificently decorated in gold as befits the sacred places 
where the redemption of humanity had been wrought in the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement. Eusebius does not tell us, however, about 
Constantine’s equally magnificent benefactions to the Roman’ com- 
munity. From Latin sources we hear how he presented the palace on 
the Lateran to the bishops of Rome as their official residence. Above 
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all, there were in Rome sacred sites associated with the two apostles, 
traditionally reckoned, by what must be called a pardonable exaggera- 
tion, to be the “founders” of the Roman church. Churches were also 
built on these sites, one to the memory of St. Paul on the road to 
Ostia in the southwest, the other to the honor of St. Peter on a burial 
ground on the Vatican hill to the northwest of the city. 


The church of St. Peter on the Vatican hill was a formidable engi- 
neering feat. The hillside sloped away sharply in two directions, and 
in order to build it at all it was necessary to create a huge artificial 
terrace, involving the moving of thousands of tons of earth. This 
might seem sufficient deterrent. But the difficulties were not merely 
those of cost and of engineering technique. For the church was being 
built on the site of a necropolis, and the building must disturb the re- 
mains of many pagan bodies. Popular feeling was against such inter- 
ference, and it would have been wise to avoid causing resentment if 
possible. But for Constantine it was not possible. He had overriding 
reason for going ahead with his expensive and unpopular project: in 
the middle of the pagan necropolis on the hillside there stood a little 
memorial, which the Christians of the city associated with St. Peter. 

In 1939 the tomb of the late Pope was to be made in the crypt under- 
neath the present Renaissance church. The opportunity was taken to 
turn the crypt into a more spacious lower church, and the floor was 
lowered. A short distance below the existing floor, the workmen struck 
the fourth century pavement of Constantine’s church. Thanks to an 
enlightened policy on the part of the authorities and the active en- 
couragement of the pope himself, digging continued—for ten years— 
and there came to light a whole series of pagan tombs with a narrow 
street running down the middle, the tombs being at unequal levels, 
and mounting towards the West end of the church in accordance with 
the slope of the hill. (As is well known, the high altar of St. Peter’s 
is at the West end, not the East—a feature of the basilica which dis- 
turbed those Roman Christians of medieval times who were barely 
converted from sun-worship since they felt they were turning their 
back on the sun when they worshipped in the church!) These pagan 
tombs are finely decorated, and belong to families drawn from the 
well-to-do classes of Roman society, especially the highest grades of 
the civil service. They can be securely dated in the second and third 
centuries A.D., and among the latest are one or two Christian tombs, 
showing how in the third century Christianity is beginning to pene- 
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trate these strata of Roman society. To visit the site and to stand in 
the narrow street with the tombs on either side, as I recently had the 
opportunity of doing in the company of a highly expert guide provided 
by the authorities, is to be transported as well in heart as in mind 
back to second century Rome. 


At the western end of the excavated area, as one climbs slowly up 
the hill, one reaches the monument round which Constantine con- 
structed his church. He so designed his building that its alinement lay 
at right angles to the axis of the ancient monument, which rose above 
the pavement of the church right at the nodal point of the apse. The 
siting of the ancient memorial determined the entire future develop- 


ment of the site. Its remains lie immediately below the present high 
altar. 


The Petrine monument of the second century is a modest affair, 
without anything grand or pretentious about it, and is built into a 
wall covered in reddish plaster and accordingly known as the Red 
Wall, forming the enclosure wall of a pagan burial area. At the back, 
i.e. on the west side of the Red Wall, there runs a passage, the Clivus, 
ascending from south to north and closed at the south end by a door; 
it was provided in order to allow access to two pagan mausolea on the 
west side of the Red Wall. The Petrine memorial stands on the east 
side of the Red Wall, facing on to a small area (entitled P by the ex- 
cavators) approximately four yards by seven, open to the sky, con- 
taining twelve burials of second and third century date. Of the four 
which can be dated prior to 200, one, a child’s grave, is the oldest and 
is certainly pagan; there is some debate among archaeologists whether 
or not this child’s grave could be as early as the first century, but 
even if a first century date is possible (as the original Vatican exca- 
vators urge in their report)—-which is disputed—it does not seem to 
be probable. These four graves are earlier than the building of the 
Red Wall which seals off the area P from the Clivus. The date of the 
building of the Red Wall and the Clivus is fortunately given by four 
tiles forming part of a drain beneath the Clivus; they bear a stamp 
which makes it certain that they belong to the period from 140 to 161. 
At some time, then, in the sixties or at latest in the seventies of the 
second century the Red Wall was built, lying over the existing graves 
{which belonged to poor families) though not set quite at right angles 
to them—the difference is as much as ten degrees. Whether or not 
the Petrine monument is contemporary with the Red Wall is again a 
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matter of some dispute among the experts; the original excavators 
(followed by the English archaeologists Miss Toynbee and Mr. Ward 
Perkins) believe that the monument was built integrally into the Red 
Wall, by the same builders; the German archaeologist, Armin von Ger- 
kan, thinks it must be a later addition. No certain trace of a grave 
has been found beneath the memorial monument. The foundations of 
the Red Wall rise and fall below the monument in a way that might 
be explained if its builders were surprised by a grave which they were 
anxious to avoid disturbing. Deep down some bones were found; but 
they do not seem to be the remains which the monument was intended 
to mark since, if they had been, it is difficult to suppose that they 
would not have been treated with more respect. 


Ill 


If the spade does not give any certain answers to our question, we 
must call in the literary evidence. 

The Church History of Eusebius of Caesarea contains a few extracts 
from a work published at Rome about 200 A.D.: the minutes of a dis- 
putation between a Roman presbyter Gaius, and a certain Proclus, 
a Christian of Asia Minor who had been convinced by the claims of 
the Montanists of Phrygia that the inspired utterances of Montanus, 
Prisca, and Maximilla were the very teachings of the Paraclete Him- 
self, and who was now bishop of the Montanist congregation in Rome. 
In the course of their debate, Gaius and Proclus make rival claims con- 
cerning the ecclesiastical status of their respective churches. Proclus 
is proud of his Asiatic church traditions; and as authentication of the 
dignity of the Phrygian church and also of the proper place of pro- 
phecy in church life there, he appeals to the existence at Hierapolis 
of the tombs of St. Philip and his prophetess-daughters. Gaius has the 
game in his hands if it comes to a competition in apostolic dignitaries: 
“T can show you the trophies of the Apostles. For if you will go to 
the Vatican or to the road to Ostia, you may find the trophies of those 
who founded this church.” 

What did Gaius mean by “trophies”? Eusebius takes him to mean 
the tombs, but that is not necessarily the meaning of the original 
text. The term tropaion means a victory monument, erected on the 
battlefield at the point where the enemy began to turn. It is used in 
Christian writings (Justin Martyr, Tertullian) of the Cross of Christ. 
It would be unparalleled to find the term meaning a tomb. But that 
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does not make it impossible that Gaius meant this. Presumably there 
is an antithesis implied between Proclus’ word “tomb” and Gaius’ 
word “trophy,” namely, that a martyred Apostle is more glorious than 
one who died quietly in his bed. It remains uncertain whether Gaius 
believed the Petrine and Pauline monuments marked their graves. 
Since his point depends upon the superiority conferred on his church 
by the martyrdom of a Apostles, his Petrine monument might equally 
well have commemorated his crucifixion on the Vatican hill. 

We need not hesitate to identify Gaius’ monument on the Vatican 
with the memorial unearthed by the excavators. Precisely what it sig- 
nified for him and for those who erected it in the first place remains 
less than certain, and we can only hope that future excavation under 
the great church of St. Paul’s on the Ostian Way (hitherto undug by 
the archaeologists) may provide some badly needed clues. 

Be that as it may, Constantine canonised the Vatican tradition 
when he erected his church on the necropolis, and there is no shadow 
of doubt that by the mid-fourth century Peter’s grave was believed to 
lie beneath it. In the sixth century we begin to meet the practice of 
lowering the pallium into the niche of the monument, and sending the 
robe, consecrated by proximity to St. Peter (compare Acts v. 15), to 
important Archbishops as a sign of papal authority over them. 

The oldest surviving church calendar is the Roman calendar of the 
year 354, usually called after the name of the then pope Liberius the 
“Liberian Catalogue” or, less frequently, after the name of its com- 
piler Filocalus the “Filocalian Catalogue.” Internal evidence shows it 
to be a revision of an earlier calendar of the year 336. In this docu- 
ment there stands an entry under the date 29 June which reads: 
“Commemoration of St. Peter at Catacumbas and St. Paul on the 
Ostian Way, in the consulship of Tuscus and Bassus” (i.e. A.D. 258). 
This entry is probably a truncated and corrupt version of an entry 
more faithfully preserved in an early fifth-century calendar that has 
come down to us under the name of St. Jerome, the Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum. According to the eighth-century manuscript (from 
Berne, Switzerland) the entry for 29 June reads: “Commemoration of 
the martyrdom of the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, Peter on the 
Vatican, but Paul on the Ostian Way, both at Catacumbas; they suf- 
fered under Nero, in the consulship of Bassus and Tuscus.” 


Even here the text is odd since the Neronian persecution of 64 is a 
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long way from the consulship of ‘Tuscus and Bassus in 258. The con- 
sular date is one of the problematic clues in this intricate puzzle. 

The entries in these ancient Western calendars direct us to look for 
a commemoration of both Apostles together at a place called Cata- 
cumbas. This place, whence we derive our word ‘catacombs’ (because 
the first catacombs are located nearby), is a hollow piece of ground by 
the third milestone of the Appian Way to the south of Rome, where 
today stands the church of St. Sebastian, by the modern bus-stop. 

In 1915 excavations under St. Sebastian’s disclosed to astonished 
archaeologists a cult-chamber constructed in the middle years of the 
third century (in all probability the consular date in the calendars 
has something to do with this), the walls of which are covered with 
over 250 graffiti, scratched on them by simple folk. Many of them 
invoke the prayers of the Apostles: “Paul and Peter, pray for Victor,” 
or “Peter and Paul, keep us in your mind.” More remarkable still are 
those crude inscriptions which record the holding of funerary meals 
(refrigeria): “I Tomius Coelius made a funerary meal here,” “By 
Peter and Paul I ate a funerary meal.” One graffito, given up as un- 
readable by the original excavators, has recently been brilliantly de- 
ciphered by a French expert on ancient inscriptions to give the pre- 
cise date: “g August 260.” 

These simple Christians were indulging in a semi-pagan practice of 
eating cult-meals beside what they must certainly have believed to be 
the common tomb of both Apostles. Their cult-chamber is delib- 
erately designed as a funerary dining-room, and has a convenient kit- 
chenette for the cooking of these meals. 

These naive scratchings on the walls underneath the church of St. 
Sebastian are in striking contrast to those under St. Peter’s by the 
older memorial of the second century. Those from the Vatican also 
consist of simple invocations of divine aid for the relatives and friends 
of the visitors to the memorial (“Paulinus, may you have life in 
Christ” is typical). But whereas at the Appian Way the graffiti are 
in both Greek and Latin, at the Vatican all are in Latin except one 
isolated example in Greek, and none mentions St. Peter’s name except 
this Greek exception, which (according to its decipherer, Fr. Ferrua, 
S.J.) has the first four letters of the name PETR and below it the 
letters ENI, cut into the plaster of the Red Wall. Several interpreta- 
tions of this have already been proposed; it offers limitless possibilities 
for conjecture. Certain at least is the restraint and reticence of the 
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Vatican graffiti, compared with which those from the Appian Way seem 
almost strident in their assertiveness. There is nothing to suggest that 
any funerary meals either were or could have been held beside the 
Vatican monument. 

The situation for the historian is therefore embarrassing. We have 
a monument to St. Peter on the Vatican, and one to St. Paul on the 
Ostian Way, both of late second-century date, and a third shrine where 
both Apostles are commemorated together on the Appian Way, the con- 
struction of which is shortly before 260 and is probably marked by the 
consular date (258) in the entry for 29 June in the Liberian Catalogue. 
The difficulties created by the uncertainties of interpretation, whether 
of the Vatican excavations or of Gaius’ word “trophy,” are slight com- 
pared with this. For the burning issue is to discover the relation be- 
tween the double shrine of both Apostles on the Appian Way and the 
older, individual memorials at the Vatican necropolis and the Ostian 
Way. In the succinct words of the Black Rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: It is against the nature of a natural body to be at one 
time in more places than one. 

Before we look at some of the modern solutions of the problems cre- 
ated by the St. Sebastian tradition, let us glance briefly at a story first 
attested in the second half of the fourth century in a metrical inscrip- 
tion of pope Damasus, and found in other sources of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. This story is that the bodies of the martyred Apostles 
were buried at first, at the time of their martyrdom, at the third mile- 
stone of the Via Appia, but that at a subsequent date the remains were 
removed; St. Peter’s body was translated to the Vatican, and St. Paul’s 
to the Ostian Way. The story has several variant forms; in fact, no 
one variant quite agrees with any other variant. In most forms, how- 
ever, the transfer is dated fairly soon after the original burial (e.g. in 
the story as told by pope Gregory the Great in 594); in one variant 
the period is given as 19 months; in a seventh-century guide-book for 
pilgrims to Rome it is said to have been forty years. But in that great 
medieval Dictionary of Papal Biography, the Liber Pontificalis (here 
of sixth-century date), the translation is assigned to an astonishingly 
late date; it is recorded in the Life of Pope Cornelius, A.D. 253. Here 
we are informed that Cornelius yielded to the request of the devout 
Lady Lucina, and at dead of night on 29 June moved the bodies of 
the Apostles from the Appian Way; Lucina buried Paul on her own 
burial ground on the Ostian Way, and Cornelius buried Peter “near the 
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place of his crucifixion on the Vatican beside the bodies of the holy 
bishops.” This story in the Life of Cornelius has no more claim to be 
historical than any other variant of the legend. For Lucina appears 
in many legends of the saints and martyrs; if all were historical, she 
must have lived a long and happy life, spent in ceaseless devotion to 
the departed, lasting over 300 years. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
the Liber Pontificalis may preserve hints for us; and although it differs 
in all other respects, it agrees with every variant of the legend in re- 
garding the Appian Way as the original burial place of both Apostles, 


whence they were subsequently translated to the two individual 
shrines. 


IV 


We have briefly reviewed as much of a large quantity of evidence as 
is necessary for our immediate purpose, and may now turn to ask how 
it is to be interpreted. The most widely held theory to account for 
the existence of the shrine on the Via Appia is that the Apostles began 
at the individual graves on the Vatican and the Ostian Way, but that 
during the persecution of Valerian in 258 (in the consulship of Tuscus 
and Bassus) the bodies were temporarily moved to the Appian Way 
for safety’s sake, to be taken back to their original resting-places later, 
perhaps under Constantine (remembering the forty-year stay at the 
Appian Way mentioned in the seventh-century pilgrims’ guidebook). 
This theory was first proposed in the seventeenth century by Bishop 
Pearson, and in modern times has won the adherence of highly eminent 
scholars like Louis Duchesne and Hans Lietzmann. The probabilities 
have long been discussed: Could the Christians have succeeded in ex- 
huming the remains and in carrying them secretly for miles from one 
side of the city to the other to deposit them on the Appian Way only 
a short distance from a police-post? We cannot say that they could not. 
More daring exploits have been carried out in time of war by many 
alive today, and we cannot think the early Christians, of all people, 
deficient in courage. But such arguments do no more than to suggest 
that they might have done it; they do not show that they did. And 
the theory labours under two difficulties: (a) No ancient evidence at- 
tests a translation to the Appian Way in the middle of the third cen- 
tury; (b) No ancient evidence ascribes to the time of Constantine any 
translation from the Appian Way to the (original) graves on the Vati- 
can and the Ostian Way. Had Constantine the Great started moving 
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Apostolic relics about Rome, we should surely have heard something 
about it. In short, the sole secure points in this hypothesis are the 
graffitti under the church of St. Sebastian found in 1915, and the con- 
sular date in the Liberian Catalogue in the entry for 29 June. All else 
is intelligent guesswork. 


The other theory, which in various forms has been steadily gaining 
ground in recent years, is that the double shrine on the Appian Way 
was a rival establishment. This is, I think, much nearer the mark. It 
would explain some peculiar features of the cult-center such as the 
funerary meals. Did these dubious activities have the approval of the 
official clergy? The cult-chamber was constructed as part of a newly 
laid out private mausoleum, and probably remained in private hands 
for years before it passed into the hands of the Roman community 
and became subject to immediate papal jurisdiction. One wonders 
what private enterprise could do in the middle of the third century, 
especially when we remember that at this period the cult of the saints 
and the extension of the ecclesiastical calendar is being pressed upon the 
official! clergy by the enthusiasm of devout laity. Furthermore, the 
theory that the shrine on the Appian Way was a rival establishment 
would provide an admirable situation for the production of the story, 
first attested in pope Damasus round about the seventies of the fourth 
century, that the bodies were originally buried at the Appian Way and 
were moved thence to the two individual shrines on the Vatican and 
the Ostian Way. The concoction of such a story would have made 
possible a policy of comprehensiveness towards the enthusiasts at the 
Appian Way. The transfer could be assigned to the apostolic age, or 
perhaps even more plausibly to a period just within living memory, in 
the time of pope Cornelius perhaps, “at dead of night.” 

If it was necessary to reconcile the enthusiasts on the Appian Way, 
it would also explain why Constantine not only built churches to the 
Apostles on the Vatican and the Ostian Way, but also constructed a 
‘Basilica of the Apostles’ by the third milestone of the Appian Way, on 
top of the third-century shrine. 


During the fourth century there was venerated at this Basilica of 
the Apostles a martyr of the persecution of Diocletian, Sebastian, whose 
death fell on 20 January. His memory meant much to the Roman com- 
munity. (His name occurs in the Calendar of Liberius, 354, and he 
was being commemorated at Milan in the time of St. Ambrose, thirty 
years later.) The launching of the translation-story had the effect 
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that Sebastian gradually replaced the Apostles as the patron of the 
church, since his remains were there, whereas those of the Apostles had 
been removed—according to the official account. No doubt this was 
exactly what the legend was intended to achieve. It was a piece of 
wise ecclesiastical statesmanship. 


We still have to ask how the cult-center at the third milestone of 
the Appian Way came into existence in the middle of the third cen- 
tury. The date in the calendar of 354, 29 June 258, might be that of 
the institution of the festival. But more probably, I think, it was the 
date of an “invention”; that is, some devout person believed himself 
or herself to have been vouchsafed a vision in a dream, which speci- 
ally revealed the site of the apostolic relics. (‘This phenomenon be- 
came so frequent in the fourth and fifth centuries that it caused em- 
barrassment to the bishops.) If so, the visionary and those who were 
convinced by the “invention” cannot have believed St. Peter’s body 
to lie on the Vatican hill. 

The theory of two rival traditions about the site of the graves ex- 
plains one further scrap of evidence. In the middle years of the fourth 
century the Roman community celebrated the martyrdom of both Apos- 
tles on 29 June at three places: at the Vatican, at the Ostian Way, and 
then finally at the third milestone of the Appian Way. A hymn of St. 
Ambrose of Milan vividly describes the great procession as it passed 
from the celebration of the liturgy at St. Peter’s to the celebration at 
St. Paul’s, ending at the Basilica of the Apostles: “Round the city the 
great procession streams along. Upon three roads they keep the holy 
martyrs’ feast.” The contemporary pope Damasus, however, was 
troubled by some who adopted a deviationist policy in respect of the 
calendar. They challenged the official view that 29 June was the day 
of the martyrdom of both Apostles, and believed they had died on 
different days, St. Peter on one day, St. Paul on another. (Prudentius, 
writing about 400, knows of another tradition that the Apostles died 
not on the same day, but on the same date, 29 June, a year apart—an 
opinion at least making for liturgical simplicity.) Presumably, the dis- 
sidents so troublesome to Damasus observed a different calendar. If 
so, we have (a) rival traditions about the place, the older tradition 
being that they were buried at separate places, and the more recent 
tradition that they were buried together; and (b) rival traditions about 
the date, the official view, by the middle of the fourth century, being 
that they both died on 29 June, the alternative view that they died on 
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separate days. Were these rivalries bound up with one another? In 
other words, was the notion that St. Peter and St. Paul both died on 29 
June at one time associated with the Appian Way tradition of their 
burial? And was the tradition of the dissidents that they died on differ- 
ent days once associated with the older tradition that they were buried 
in different places? I suspect that when ecclesiastical authority in Rome 
decided to take the private devotion of the enthusiasts of the Appian 
Way under its wing a compromise was reached; it was decided to re- 
concile the enthusiasts by granting them the date, 29 June, and cele- 
brating the martyrdoms on one and the same day, but to have reunion 
all round over the question of the place by celebrating the liturgy at 
all three shrines. It made the ceremonies of the day very exhausting, 
and by the time of Prudentius in 400 the procession no longer visited 
the Basilica of the Apostles on the Appian Way, which had to be con- 
tent with a celebration conducted by a presbyter. By the eighth cen- 
tury even the two visits to St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s were too much for 
one day, and in the Gregorian Sacramentary the celebration at St. 
Paul’s is assigned to the following day, 30 June (the beginning of the 
situation leading to the complete disappearance of St. Paul from 29 
June in the calendar of the Book of Common Prayer). A question to 
which we should dearly like to know the answer is: What days were 
regarded as the true feast-days of St. Peter and St. Paul by the dis- 
sidents who offended pope Damasus? Unhappily we can only guess. 
In the Martyrology ascribed to Jerome (early fifth century) the entry 
for 25 January reads: ‘Translatio Pauli apostoli’ Translatio could 
mean ‘conversion’; but it is odd, and I am inclined to think that 25 
January was the original date of the Pauline commemoration in Rome 
associated with the old second-century “trophy” on the Ostian Way. 
The old date for St. Peter might conceivably be 22 February, the 
feast of the Cathedra Petri’ in the Liberian Catalogue of 354. But 
‘this is pure conjecture, and in any event does not in the least affect 
the argument here. 

Our final conclusion must be one of uncertainty. It is tantalising 
to have so much evidence, and yet to be unable to force the stones and 
the ancient texts to yield up their secret. But at least this much may 
be said. On the one hand, we must maintain the genuine possibility 
that the original grave of St. Peter was marked by the “trophy” known 
to Gaius about 200 and unearthed by the recent excavations. It is 
possible—but not probable. For, on the other hand, the evidence from 
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the Appian Way suggests that the Christians of Rome in the third 
century were not unanimous about the tradition of the apostolic graves. 


In short, our modern confusions and doubts are at bottom a conse- 
quence of theirs. 
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THE CONCEPT OF CONSENT IN CLASSICAL 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ETHICS 


By Wi rorp O. Cross 


Christian ethics has always been concerned with the validity of law 
because law is an expression of basic social morality. The shape of 
any society is molded by its laws, and in turn laws are in part at least 
molded by the morality and ethical opinions of the social order from 
which they spring. One of the root factors in differentiating “true” law 
from false has been the theory of consent, and this theory is one of 
the important ingredients in the development of democracy. Seven- 
teenth Century political thought in the Anglo-Saxon world bred most 
of our current conceptions of representative government, constitutional 
order, and individual rights. The seventeenth century, however, drew 
heavily upon its medieval inheritance in these matters. In turn the 
medieval world was deeply indebted to Roman and Greek concepts of 
authority, law, and consent. 
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The medieval concern with the sources of law and the criteria of its 
validity sprang from a background of conflicting centers of authority. 
This conflict was a triangular affair and therefore a troublesome, peri- 
lous, and disturbing problem that not only produced disputes in the 
Schools but also engendered armed strife on the battlefield. Set over 
against the authority of the Pope in temporal affairs was the over- 
lapping authority of the Emperor, and over against both the authority 
of Kings of emerging national states that were drawing into political 
units of power the hitherto diffuse structure of feudalism.’ Almost 
every man in Europe discovered that over and above his allegiance to 
his manorial lord (or if he be a town dweller, the chief magistrate of 
his city) he was commanded in the name of God by Pope, Emperor, 
and King. 

This tri-political conflict of powers forced both canonist and publicist 
(expositor of civil law) to sharpen their weapons, and obviously one of 
the most potent of weapons was the doctrine of consent inherited from 
the social contract theories of Roman Stoicism and the less immediate 
influence of the Athenian democracies. Roman colonial administrators 
had been confronted with the perennial problem of adjustment be- 
tween the laws of the Empire, the law imperium, and law as mos (the 
custom of the barbarian peoples over whom they ruled), and they used 
the Platonic and Aristotelian concepts of Natural Law as a solution, 
recognizing that the structure of law grew from nature, and especially 
the nature of man, and that therefore consent and custom were in- 


It has been the general opinion that the power of National Kings was primarily the 
fruit of the Renaissance. ‘This is a mistaken view of political history. “One major 
development of the thirteenth century was the growth of national monarchies in Italy, 
city-states—which governed themselves without regard for the theoretical supremacy 
of the Empire.” (Peter N. Riesenberg, Jnalienability of Sovereignty in Medieval 
Thought. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956, p. 81.). Again, “the canonists 
first developed the theory of national independence.” (bid. p. 87.). The English law 
book Fleta reports an imaginary meeting of all the Kings of Christendom at Mont- 
pellier in 1275 to establish their rights as kings. (John Selden, 4d Fletam Dis- 
sertatio. English transl. by David Ogg. Cambridge: 1925, p. 189.). The “York 
Anonymous,” a manuscript in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
written during the controversy between Henry I and Anselm, almost deifies the King. 
The King is “God’s official.” (‘Fourth Tractate,” De Consecratione Pontificum et 
Regum. p. 670 ff.). That this theory of the authority of national Kings was not ex- 
clusively English is indicated by the formula of independence enunciated by the 
canonists Marinus de Carimanico (1290), Huguccio (1120), Johannes Galensis (1210), 
and Laurentius (1215) which summed up their theory of the freedom of monagchies 
from the Empire. “Rex in suo regno.” (Riesenberg, op. cit., p. 83.). Gregory VII’s 
controversy was not only with the Emperor but with the growing self-sufficiency of 
national Kings. (Frank Gavin, Seven Centuries of the Problem of Church and State. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1938, pp. 41-50.). ; 
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gredients in the estimation of the validity of law.’ Roman jurists thus 
developed the jus gentium, the universal law of all peoples. 

Law was established “not in the solemn decrees of high tribunals, 
but simply in human nature itself, not a stunted or a partial aspect of 
it, but the fulness of the human complex with its many relationships 
to being.” Custom, therefore, for medieval jurists was not merely 
convention but a clue to the underlying Natural Law that was rooted 
in the nature of man. 

Beyond the inheritance from Roman legal theory was also the con- 
tribution of the Gothic and Teutonic tribes. Teutonic kings were 
elected, though usually election followed the line of inheritance.* Fur- 
thermore, the king’s power “was subordinate to the customs of his 
people . . . he could make no law without his people’s deliberate con- 
sent.” This was universal among Frankish and Anglo-Saxon Kings 
though Charlemagne managed to make his personal power an almost 
absolute force. 

In England the development of the common law, out of Anglo-Saxon 
usage, Norman law, and feudal law, at the hands of the King’s itinerant 
justices, grew out of customary ways of doing things; the juries, at 
first, being as much witnesses to the local customs of landholding, 
dowry rights, and inheritance as they were pronouncers of guilt, so that 
the common law was woven, over the years, out of customary patterns 
and ways of living.” 


*John Herman Randall, Jr, The Making of the Modern Mind. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Co.), 1940, p. 198; and Martin J. Hillenbrand, Power and Morals. 
New York: (Columbia University Press), 1951, p. 78. 

8Hillenbrand, op. cit., p. 78. Gratian’s theory in Concordia Discordantium Canonum 
is that law is rooted in mos, or custom. His key word is consuetudo. (P. Vinogradoff, 
chapter on “Customary Law,” The Legacy of the Middle Ages. p. 319 ff.). St. Thomas 
agrees with Gratian (Summa Theologica, Random House edition, I, 804.) also, 
quoting both Cicero and Augustine. (Jbid., II, 932; for Augustine see De Civitate 
Dei. XX, ii; for Cicero De Publica. p. 25.). See also the statement in the Justinian 
Codex, Corpus Juris Civilis, (Justinian Codex. I, 17.) that the Emperor derived his 
power from delegation from the sovereignty of the Roman people. The Stoic sources 
- quoted in the Justinian Codex and also by St. Thomas are Gaius’ Institutes and the 
writings of Ulpian. (Patrick M. Farrell, “Sources of St. Thomas’ Concept of Natural 
Law,” The Thomist. Vol. XX, July 1957, pp. 273 ff.). 

‘George Burton Adams, Constitutional History of England. New York: (Henry 
Holt and Co.), 1924, p. 12. 

®Tbid. 


*Ibid., pp. 98-118. The Jury also, unlike ours, did not act on evidence presented 
fore it, but upon foreknowledge, in the case of crime. “The sworn jury was a far 
better method of getting at the public opinion of the community as to who was guilty 
of a crime than the crude method of the older trial.” (Jbid., p. 116.). 
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Also the Church with its earlier method of electing Bishops by the 
public acclaim of the congregation,’ undoubtedly contributed to the 
prestige of consent. 

The medieval doctrine of consent, then, was a part of the inheritance 
of the Middle Ages from the Roman Jurists, the polity of the Church, 
the Saxon and Frankish tribal customs, the development of Common 
Law, and the experience of feudal contract.’ It was woven into the 
motley culture with its many legacies from the past; and therefore 
when canonists and jurists began to discuss its implications and to 
thread its theory through the needle of politics, they were speaking of 
a fact implicit in the current culture. 

The concept of consent may be divided into four species that par- 
take of its genus. (1) There is the species of consent that lies at the 
foundation of authority as the source of government. (2) There is the 
type of consent involved in the election of kings and magistrates. (3) 
Consent lies also at the basis of valid and effective law. (4) There is 


the tacit or implicit consent that is enmeshed in the warp and woof 
of custom. 


CoNnsENT AS THE Source oF AUTHORITY 


The basic medieval doctrine of the source of authority and power 
has roots in the Old and the New Testaments’ and asserts that both 
ecclesiastical and civil authority comes from God. Justinian who held 
himself to be both pontifex maximus and imperator furnished the ar- 
ticulation of this doctrine.” Justinian’s famous precept is an assertion 


"Justinian, Novella. CXXIII, i. in Joseph Cullen Ayer, 4 Source Book for Ancient 
Church History. New York: (Charles Scribner’s Sons), 1949, p. 556. Also—“And the 
Bishops should be chosen in the presence of the people, who have most fully known 
the life of each one.” Cyprian, Epistula, 67:5. cited from Ayer, op. cit., p. 239. 

®For the most part the relationship of the feudal contract is based on status rather 
than consent. The serf is related to his Lord by a status based on mutual birth and 
inheritance of tenure. How-sver some element of voluntary relationship, of the ac- 
ceptance of terms and considerations, is implied in the feudal oath of fealty which in- 
volves the assumption of obligations. The feudal contract may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as a “school of consent” in that a relationship founded upon voluntary loyalty 
exists side by side with the relationship based on the inevitable relationship of lord 
and serf that comes from birth. Knight and Baron are analogously placed under 
mutual obligations and duties by the oath. An element of consent is thus present in 
the theory of loyalty and allegiance bred of these ties of chivalry. 

*The view held by the prophets that the nations and their kings are pawns jn the 
hands of the Hebrew God, i.e. the general viewpoint indicated in the phrase, “I will 
shave you with the razor of Assyria.” In the New Testament the Pauline and Petrine 
statements that the authority of Kings is from God. 

Gavin, op. cit., p. 18. 
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of rule as imperium, “Quod principe placuit legis vigorem habuit.”™ 
Nevertheless the power of ruling, resident in the Natural Law in an 
abstract way, is not a direct conveyance of God but comes to the Em- 
peror by delegation from the people. The theory of the Justinian 
Corpus Juris Civiliis is that “all power and all right of law-making re- 
sided in the Roman people, but by a famous Lex Regia these had been 
surrendered to the Emperor.”” 

Rule as imperium, therefore, has the same basis as the rule of cus- 
tom, for in both cases authority derives from the people and the fun- 
damental notion is that of the Stoic social contract. Thus, while au- 
thority is from God (non est potestas nisi a Deo) it is also true that it 
is derived by consent of the people (dominium et praelatio introducta 
sunt ex iure humano).* This gives to consent in the Middle Ages a high 
constitutional value for, in a sense, it is through the consent of the 
people in delegating authority to a ruler that God acts. Against the 
claims of the Papacy, particularly those made by Gregory VII, the 
medieval jurists claimed that the power of the Emperor was from 
God through consent or delegation of the people.” 

This application of Stoic social contract doctrine took a most peculiar 
turn. The Donation of Constantine gave to the Pope a great deal of 
the temporal authority ascribed by imperalists to the Emperor. Long 
before the Donation was discovered to be a false document jurists at- 
tacked it on the ground of the principle of “inalienability” of power 
which was a primary axiom of the medieval conception of sovereignty. 
Inalienability meant that a ruler held his power for the ruled and for 
his successors in trust and could not alienate any shred of the power, 
prestige, or material wealth of his office.* Thus Constantine could not 
have surrendered the donated temporal power to the Bishop of Rome 
but only to the source of that power, the Roman people.” This de- 
bate continued from the last quarter of the thirteenth century, when 


u«That which pleases the Prince has the force of law.” 

John Herman Randall, Jr. op. cit., p. 185. “All the rights and all the powers of 
the Roman people have been transferred to the Emperor.” Justinian, Codex. I, 17. 
This was supposed, in Roman jurist theory, to have been done by enactment and 
appointment of the Senate with the acclamation of the plebes. 

*Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on_the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Il, xliv, 2. 
“the order of authority derives from God” . . . “authority becomes legitimate through 
public consent.” 

*Risenberg, op. cit., pp. 139, 140. 

*A cogent discussion of inalienability is in Peter N. Risenberg, /nalienability of 
Sovereignty in Medieval Thought. previously cited, passim. 

**Riesenberg, op. cit., pp. 140, 141, 142. 
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it began with Johannes Butriarius and continued into the writings of 
Ockham.” 

Dr. Gavin, following very closely the work of John N. Figgis,” em- 
phasizes the importance of Charles the Great in giving the Justinian 
political philosophy a Western form in which the Emperor ruled for 
God by sanction of the people.” However, because of the influence of 
St. Augustine’s City of God,” Western political theory, even in Charle- 
magne, never quite gave to the State and Empire the exalted spiritual 
role that it played in Justinian’s thought.” St. Ambrose in combining 
Christian morality with the pagan ethic of Cicero’s Offices had opened 
the way for an accommodation of Natural Law political theory with 
the Christian concept of the Kingdom of God,” but his pupil, St. Au- 
gustine of Hippo, made a rather sharp division between the City of 
God and the City of the World. Later, extreme Augustinianism, stress- 
ing the Fall and the depravity of man, widened the breach still fur- 
ther. In fact little room was left for a political theory that rooted the 
source of authority in the people as God’s instrument.” Augustine 
himself, save when forced to extremes in the Pelagian controversy, 
was not as radical in his division of the City of God and the City of 
the World as many Augustinians have been. His Neo-Platonism, in 


“Ockham argued that the Emperor may not give away what belongs to the Roman 
people and to his own successor, the authority which has been given him by the 
Roman people. De Imperatorum et Pontificum Potestate. ed. K. Brampton. Oxford: 

Frank Gavin, op. cit., pp. 31-33. He cites extensively John N. Figgis, The Political 
Aspects of St. Augustine’s ‘City oj God’. (Longman’s, Green, & Co.), 1921. 

\Jodern readers must read the word “people” guardedly. In the Middle Ages a 
serf was a “person” in the arcana of the Church, but not in the feudal texture of the 
state. The peasant’s insurrection under Ball and Tyler in England grew out of this 
conflict of status. The Edwardian statutes of 1430 and 1432 which established English 
franchise at the yeoman level and above (40 shillings per annum income) indicate 
emergence, in part, from this situation. The freemanship in Italian City States is 
likewise indicative of development in political status. 

*“Alcuin [the chief advisor of Charles the Great] tells us that he constantly had 
St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei at hand for ready reference and frequent reading.” 
Gavin, op. cit., p. 31. 

"Ibid.. pp. 31-32. 

*K. E. Kirk, Some Principles of Moral Theology. (Longman’s, Green & Co.), 1948. 
Pp. 33. 

*The incentive to establish rule by the Elect, the Saints, which was a preoccupation 
of Calvinism, and which eventuated in the theocracies of Geneva, Scotland, and 
Puritan New England is indicative of this Augustinian trend. In a world, sharply 
divided between elect and unregenerate the doctrine that the source of authority is 
the whole people roots that authority in sin and unregeneracy and leads to a sharp 
dichotomy between secular civil government and a church, like that of covenant puri- 
tanism, of elect members. ; 
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the long run, saved him, for his vision of the world gave his cosmos a 
monistic texture not altogether offset by his previous Manichean ex- 
perience. 

Extreme Augustinianism on the one hand an the inheritance of 
Justinianism on the other was involved in the eleventh century con- 
flict between Pope and Emperor and Pope and Kings over the ap- 
pointment and empowering of Bishops. ‘The Cluniac reform of the 
Church was an attempt to get rid of the Frankish trappings of imperial 
theory, and to disassociate the Church from Justinian remnants of 
Caesaro-Papalism. In the heat of the controversy Gregory VII wrote, 


Whe is ignorant of the fact that kings and rulers have obtained 
their authority from those who in ignorance of God, actually under 
the impulse of the Prince of this World, the Devil, through pride, 
rapine, perjury and murders, in fact by almost all types of wick- 
edness, have come to dominate over their own equals, that is 
their fellowmen, in blind greed and unbearable pride.” 


Gregory would divide the world sharply into (1) secular powers 
rooted in Satan and (2) the authority of the Pope, the vicar of God, 
over Church and State. The radical dichotomy involved would make 
of the consecration and coronation of medieval kings a benediction of 
the Church upon the work of the Devil. 

Obviously such a mood of antagonism to the civil power could not 
hold. By the thirteenth century a more optimistic view of man’s na- 
ture began to replace this ascetic emphasis upon the Fall. The Aris- 
totelian distinction between a constitutional king who rules by the will 
of his people and a tyrant who enforces his own will became regnant 
and clearly Gregory had been talking about tyrants. Also through 
the eyes of Aristotle, man was seen as a political animal, capable by 
his constituted nature, despite the Fall, of creating governments as the 
natural fruit of his own social nature.” The theory that Grace does 


“Gavin, op. cit., p. 37, quoting from Gregory’s letter to Herman of Metz, March 
15, 1081. The letter reflects Augustine’s question. “If justice be put to one side what 
are kingdoms save instances of robbery on a large scale? For that matter what are 
robberies more than kingdoms or a small scale? For military force is itself ruled by 
the power of the prince, is bound together by a social pact, and spoil is divided by a 
law which meets the common will. This is evil when it grows by gradual degrees in 
the society of unregenerate men.” St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei. IV, 4. 
Augustine here is attacking the pagan claim that Rome was established by the gods, 
but his words could easily be read as an argument that power is not based on mo- 
rality but on rapine, which 1s essentially the position of Gregory VII. 

*Sin has not invalidated ipsa principia naturae . . . consequences of sin do not 
shatter the existence of a sphere of purely natural ethical values, and it is in this 
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not crush nature but perfects it was beginning to take decisive hold on 
all thought because it was Incarnational and sacramental in texture.” 


It is in this mood that we discover the Emperor, Frederick I saying 
in 1175, “through due princely election our Kingdom and Empire have 
become ours from God.’ Presently John of Salisbury is writing that 
as the soul is diffused through the body “so the whole of society must 
have a voice in the election either of prince or of hierarch. The prince 
then rules by will of the people who delegate their sovereignty.” 


St. Thomas appears to stand aside from the controversy between 
Pope and Emperor. He affirms the power of the Universal Church to 
discipline princes, but he does not discuss the Emperor. He was a 
south Italian by birth; and his view of the State, like that of Aristotle, 
was essentially of the small city-state with its elected magistrates and 
somewhat wide extension of the franchise to journeymen and artisans. 

To him consent of the people is the foundation of government.” He 
found precedents in the Old Testament in the election of the Hebrew 
King.” Coming back to his own day he insists that “all should in some 
respect participate in the government .. . because all are eligible, and 
because all participate in the election of those who rule... rulers may 
be elected from the people and the whole population has the right of 
electing its rulers.”™ St. Thomas quotes Isidore of Seville with ap- 
proval, saying, “Law is enacted according to the definition of Isidore 
‘by the common sanction of nobles and people.’ ”” 

In his commentary on Peter Lombard, Aquinas seems to be replying 
to the harsh judgment Hildebrand pronounced upon rulers, for he says, 


sphere that the State finds its raison d'etre . . . Man is a political animal because 
he is a social being. This means that the State must have its roots in social ex- 
perience . . . St. Thomas never tires of emphasizing the importance of the social 
nature of man. ... This is precisely the leading idea. which St. Thomas derives from 
Aristotle.” .A. P. D’Entreves, Aquinas, Selected Political Writings. (Transl. by J. G. 
Dawson). Oxford: (Basil Blackwell), 1954, pp. xiv, xv. 

non tollit naturam sed perficit.” Ibid., p. xiii. 

"Gavin, op. cit., p. 60. 

John of Salisbury, Policraticus. 1, 513. 


“Augustine says, quoting Tully, a nation is a body of men united together by 
consent to the law and by community of welfare.” Summa Theologica. Random 
House edition, II, p. 932. 

*Tbid., I, 928. in which he refers to Deuteronomy VII: 14. 

_ "Summa Theologica. Question CV, First Article. “Omnes aliquam partem, habeant 
in principatu” which is translated by Pegis “all should take some share in the. govern- 
ment.” (Random House, II, 927.). The translation given above is the Dominican 
one, London, 1920. 


"Summa Theologica. Question XCVI, Article 2. “Utrum ad legem.” 
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“those who attain power by violence are not truly rulers.”” St. Thomas 
defines law as “the ordering of the common good. But to order affairs 
to the common good is the task either of the whole community or of 
some one person who represents it.” St. Thomas’s political theory 
is that government rests upon public consent, and that this basis is 
right and natural because God has made man a social animal, capable 
of considering not only his own good but also that of the common- 
wealth upon which his own good is dependent. Government is there- 
fore at heart representative of the people and of the common good and 
therefore representative of God who has created man to live in society 
and given him reason by which the Natural Law of true justice may be 
discerned and understood. To St. Thomas God provided the “form” 
of government, but man provided, through his reason, its “matter.” 


Exection as EvipENcE ofr CoNnsEeNT 


In considering the fountains of authority, as medievalism saw the 
matter, we have already treated sufficiently the theory of election as 
an instrument in the creation of authority. Perhaps, then, it will be 
sufficient here to indicate a few instances in which elective practices 
reveal that election was also an instrument in the continuance and 
maintenance of government. The election of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror is an example of this practice. The election of German 
Emperors is an example of this practice. The election of German 
Kings was traditional, and though heredity was a factor of choice, the 
elections were real and not pro forma. From this custom grew the 
election of the Emperor. Until the thirteenth century the procedure 
and the qualifications of electors were somewhat uncertain, but after 
the middle of that century there were seven electors, three of whom 
were Archbishops, and the choice of the Emperor was decided by a 
precisely delineated electoral college. In 1356 this procedure was rec- 
ognized in the Canon Law by the so-called “Golden Bull.” In Justinian 
theory the council of electors would clearly be the analogue of the 
Roman Senate delegating to the Emperor the sovereignty of the “Ro- 
man People.” 


BCommentum in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum Magistri Petri Lombardi. Book II, 
Dist. 44, Quest. 2, Art. 2. “quod qui per violentiam praelationem accipiunt, non sunt 
veri praelati.” 

“Summa Theologica. Primae Secundae, Quest. 21. Art. 3, (Dominican translation.). 

™D’Entreves. op.cit., p. xxvi. causa formalis et causa materialis. The heart of the 
material cause is “consent.” 
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The English coronation service, in all six of its historic recensions is 
a traditional witness to the election of English kings from Saxon times 
forward. At the beginning of the coronation service the Archbishop 
introduces the royal “candidate” to the south, west, and north sides of 
the dias as “the rightful inheritor of the crown of this realm” (now 
changed to “your undoubted Queen”) and peers and people signify 
assent with “loud and repeated acclamation.” ‘The oath of the sov- 
ereign up to the time of the Restoration was that he would rule ac- 
cording “to the laws made by St. Edward and the common people,’” 
clearly regarded in the Middle Ages as the time of the delegation of 
the sovereignty vested by Natural Law in the whole people.” 

Election was also used when knights of the shire were added to the 
curia regis of feudalism to form the beginnings of Parliament in 1254, 
the knights being then elected by the County Courts, who sent them 
to the augmented curia regis with instructions as to how to vote on 
the military levy being requested by the embattled king.” Consent is 
involved here in a double sense, first in the election of delegates itself, 
and secondly the king is requesting a mandate from his people. In 
1265 Simon de Montfort was instrumental in having writs summon also 
to Parliament representatives from the cities and boroughs.” By 1295 
under Edward I Parliament had reached the representative structure 
that it has since maintained and by 1430 the franchise was established 
to undergird parliamentary representation with the votes of the people 
down to and including the yeoman class." The same sort of develop- 
ment of the medieval conception of consent was appearing at the same 
time in the French Estates General.” 

However, the development of the concept of consent was not confined 
to the North. In the city-states of Italy, where nascent industrialism 
and commercialism were creating a bustling life of manufacture and 


“Fiturgy and Worship. (edited by W. K. Lowther Clarke). New York: (The 
Macmillan Co.), 1932, pp. 692, 693. 

“Tbid., p. 694. 

Another moment might have been selected when Edgar was crowned according to 
a coronation service written by St. Dunstan at the joining of the three kingdoms of 
the Saxons, the Mercians and the Northumbrains. Apparently this service was 
borrowed widely on the Continent, for French Kings to the time of Charles X were 
still swearing to protect Saxons, Mercians and Northumbrians, and the same oath was 
used in Milan. J/bid., p. 698. 

°G. B. Adams, op. cit., pp. 174. 175. 

“Tbid., p. 178. 
“Tbid., p. 185. 
“Tbid. 
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trade, the organization of city-communes by the amalgamation into 
civic units of the trade guilds was creating a quasi-democratic political 
life. “Assemblies of the citizenry met on the public squares to listen 
to political propositions, determine public policy, and elect officials who 
were usually called consuls.”” It was this development that in all 
probability made Aristotle’s Politics most real to St. Thomas.“ 


CoNSENT AND THE VALIDITY oF Law 


To the Middle Ages the validity of law has its force in consent. “A 
law, properly speaking, regards first and foremost the order to the 
common good. Now to order anything to the common good belongs 
either to the whole people, or to someone who is the viceregent of the 
whole people.”“ Sincé there were few democracies, or none, in the 
thirteenth century, and even the Italian communes tended to become, 
like Venice, signoria,” law was the product of a single ruler, or a coun- 
cil of state, and therefore the validity of law rested upon the social 
contract,” upon the delegation of power by the people to the ruler. 
All that has been said in the first section of this article about this dele- 
gation of power is therefore relevant to the validity of law. Therefore, 
“Law is nothing else than an ordinance of reason for the common good, 
promulgated by him who has the care of the community.” “Now 
laws are said to be just, both from the end (when namely they are 
ordered to the common good), from their author (that is to say when 
the law that is made does not exceed the power of the lawgiver), and 
from their form (when burdens are laid on the subjects according to 
an equality of proportion and with a view to the common good).” 
“The sovereign has not the power to frame laws except as represent- 
ing the people.”” Laws made by tyrants under force and compulsion 


“Henry S. Lucas, The Renaissance and the Reformation. New York: (Harper & 
Brothers), 1934. p. 19. 

“Thomas was born and educated in South Italy. The atmosphere of the city-state 
is incipient in his political writings, even in De Regimine Principium. 

“Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Random House ed., I, 746. 

“Lucas, op. cit., p. 21. 

“The term social contract, perforce. is now read with eyes that have read Hobbes, 
Grotius, and Rousseau. For the Middle Ages it could never mean that individual 
men gathered together and made a contract to establish government. Man was born 
into society as a political animal. “Man cannot live alone in society, paying no heed 
to others.” Aquinas, Summa Theologica. Random House ed., II, 786. 

11, 747. 

“Tbid., Il, 795. 

“Tbid., 11, 804. 
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since they are not rooted in the Natural Law, but are made for their 
own interest, are not laws; and there is no obligation to obey them.” 
In spite, therefore, of the ‘ack of representative, legislative bodies to 
enact laws in the majority of political situations in the medieval period, 
the theory of consent of the people, through the social contract, un- 
derlies the whole theory of the validity and legitimacy of law. 


Custom anp CoNnsENT 


The very lack of legislative bodies meeting regularly with frequent 
elections gave to custom, in the medieval period, a unique position, 
that of signifying implicit consent. This is still reflected in some as- 
pects of our legal structure. An example of this is the recognition that 
if a path is used by the public for a statutory period a right of way is 
established by sheer custom and by the toleration of trespass. As we 
have seen, Gratian, in his Decretals, recognized custom as law made 
valid by “mos.’”” Isidore carries on this view of customary law, “Law 
shall be virtuous, just, possible to nature, according to the custom of 
the country.”” St. Thomas agrees with Isidore saying that law should 
be “according to human customs.”™ Custom, for St. Thomas, is not 
only a foundation for law; but also law is more effective when it is in 
harmony with established customs. In discussing changes in laws he 
lays down the principle “the mere change of law is of itself prejudical 
to the common welfare seeing that what is contrary to general custom, 
even in slight matters is looked upon as a rather serious offence. Con- 
sequently when a law is changed the binding power of law is dimin- 
ished in so far as custom is abolished . . . laws derive the greatest force 
from custom, and consequently they should not easily be changed.”™ 

Custom, for St. Thomas, is an indication of consent, a revelation of 
the workings of human reason, and an indication of the drift of the 
Natural Law. 


Now just as the human reason and will, in practical matters, may 


"As when an authority imposes on his subjects burdensome laws, conducive not 
to the common good but rather to his own cupidity or vainglory . . . Such are acts of 
violence rather than laws.” Jbid., Il, 795. “Consequently every human law has 
just so much of the human law as it is derived from the law of nature. But if in any 
point it departs from the law of nature it is no longer a law.” Jbid., II, 784. 

=Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 319. 

Cited from Aquinas. Summa Theologica. Random House ed., IT, 785. 

Il, 786. 
=1bid., I, 802. 
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be made manifest by speech, so they may be made known by 
deeds; for evidently man chooses as good that which he carries 
into execution. But it is evident that by human speech law can 
be both changed and set forth, in so far as it manifests the in- 
terior movement and thought of human reason. Therefore by 
actions also, especially if they be repeated so as to make a custom, 
law can be changed and set forth; and furthermore something 
can be established which obtains the force of law in so far as by 
repeated external actions the inward movement of the will and 
the conceptions of the reason are most revealingly declared. For 
when a thing is done again and again it seems to proceed from a 
deliberate judgment of reason. Accordingly custom has the force 
of law, abolishes law, and is the interpreter of law.” 


To modern eyes this assertion seems strangely optimistic for, on the 
surface, it does not recognize that there are evil customs, or that evil 
can become customary. St. Thomas here seems amazingly confident 
that the repeated deeds of men, frozen into custom, will make true and 
good law.” It is only when one turns to those passages in which he 
deals with pure democracy as a form of government that it is discov- 
ered that his trust in human nature is by no means infinite.” 


Furthermore St. Thomas’ optimism is justified by the belief that no 
law is true that does not conform to the Natural Law, so that evil cus- 
tom cannot be considered law.” St. Thomas’ faith in custom as an 
indication of good law rests ultimately upon the doctrine of Creation, 
for the Natural Law is a participation in the Eternal Law of God for 
His creation. 


Ultimately, for St. Thomas, custom as an indication of consent has 
almost the power of a referendum or a mandate. 


The people among whom a custom 1s introduced may be of two 
conditions; for if they are free and able to make their own laws 


*Ibid., 11, 803. 

<The Angelic Doctor has been described as the first Whig.” Gavin, op. cit., p. 90. 

“The real foundation of the ordo inter hemines must be sought in the different 
capacities of men, in their natural inequality. Political authority is based on that 
inequality.” (D’Entreves, op. cil., p. xxvii.). Thomas’ idea of good government was 
a mixed constitution. Constitutional monarchy rooted in consent. An aristocracy of 
able men. And limited democratic functions on the part of the people. (/bid., xxvii, 
and Summa Quest. 105, Art. 1. “Talis enim est optima politia bene commixta ex 
regno, in quantum wunus praeest; est aristocratia, in quantum multi principantur 
secundum virtutem; et ex democratia, id est potestate populi, in quantum ex populari- 
bus possunt eligi principes.” 

"The human will can by common consent attribute juridical value to anything 
which is not in itself contrary to natural justice.” Summa Theologica Quest. 57, Art. 2. 
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the consent of a whole people expressed by a custom counts far 
more in favor of a particular observance than does the authority 
of the sovereign, who has not the power to frame laws except as 
representing the people. ... If however the people have not the 
free power to make their own laws, or to abolish a law made by a 
higher authority; nevertheless among such a people a prevailing 
custom obtains the force of law in so far as it is tolerated by those 
to whom it belongs to make laws for the people, because by the 


very fact that they tolerate it they seem to approve of that which 
is introduced by custom.” 


This is, I think, the strongest expression which the medieval doc- 
trine of rule by consent attained. 


Tue Mopern RELEVANCE OF THE THEORY OF CONSENT 


There is a moral that adorns this tale of the doctrine of consent. 
Today we are engaged in a controversy that involves, also, a conflict 
between law as imperium and law as mos in the whole matter of inte- 
gration. The lesson to be learned from medieval theory is that law, 
to be effective, must be based upon consent, and that custom and social 
structure count a long way in support of the validity of law. If any- 
thing is indicated here of immediate use and application to our own 
situation it is that our first role in the conflict of racial adjustment in 
our day should be that of winning and soliciting that consent upon 
which true law must rest and in which it finds its effectiveness and its 
basic validity. 


“Summa Theologica. Random House ed., II, 804. 
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Atlas of the Bible by L. H. Grollenberg, O. P. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
1957. ($15.00). 

'This is a very handsome book and a very useful one. The author was 
a member of the French School of Biblical and Archaeological Studies 
at Jerusalem. He has united in one book a narrative of the great events 
of our salvation from Genesis to the time of our Lord, a really original 
set of maps, and a copious illustration by means of photographs. The 
narrative is lucid and easy to follow and is based upon a thorough 
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knowledge of the land and its archaeology and also upon respect for 
the scriptural story. The maps are a triumph. Beautifully printed 
in light-clear colors, they bear symbols showing archaeological discov- 
eries and the course of invasions. In addition there is printed on the 
maps clear information about the important events that happened at 
any particular place. This leads to a remarkably simple and graphic 
presentation of complicated details. For example map 25, The Fourth 
Empire, begins with Alexander in 336 at the age of 20 and follows him 
through Asia into Egypt, thence to Mesopotamia and the borders of 
India and back to his death in Babylon. The simplification achieved 
by combining history and geography in one presentation will help 
many a puzzled reader to understand what he may have found difficult 
before. Of the photographs, many of them by the author, it can be 
said that they set a new standard for pictures of the lands of the Bible; 
there are no bad photographs, composition and photographic quality 
are excellent, and much use is made of aerial photographs. The conse- 
quence of all this is that for the first time the reader gets the feeling 
that he really knows what the Biblical sites look like. 


The book has been beautifully printed in the Netherlands and is 
well worth possessing. 


CLaupE SAUERBREI 


Via Media: An Essay in Theological Synthesis by FE. L. Mascall. Greenwich: Seabury 
Press, 1957. ($2.50). 

The Anglican Communion has prided itself in being the “middle 
ground,” or the “bridge Church” between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism. Mascall writes this book to demonstrate that the more 
nearly true, or at least the more important, sense in which Anglicanism 
should claim the via media is in its adherence to that faith which is it- 
self the way between errors. He points out that this middle way is 
not simply the mean between two opposites, but the choice of a more 
deeply thought out position which avoids the necessity of denying 
either of two previously supposed opposites. The book gives historical 
examples of this in the doctrines of Creation, Trinity, Incarnation, and 
Grace. 

As an Anglican Thomist, he is completely predictable as he threads 
his way through the history of the controversies over these doctrines, 
and one misses an attempt to relate this via media to the modern 
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period. Perhaps this is too much to expect of one book, or even of 
one man; nevertheless, the impression that Mascall gives—namely, 
that a simple awareness of e.g., the Christological solution in the terms 
of SS. Cyril and Leo can bring about a contemporary synthesis of 
Christological thought—gives the book an “ivory tower” cast which it 
does not entirely deserve. 

As a useful and scholarly presentation of the content of the via media 
in the limited scope of the doctrines he has chosen to discuss, and as 
a description of the meaning of this often misused term, this book has 
great value. Certainly there can be no modern restatement of tra- 
ditional Christian doctrine that can command universal, Catholic as- 
sent, unless the content which is to be restated is understood. 


C. L. Wryters, Jr. 


Reality, Reason and Religion by Arthur Anton Vogel. New York: Morehouse- 
Gorham Company, 1957. ($3.00). 

This book is refreshing. Unlike so many works of current apologetics 
for religion it is based upon genuine spade work in ontology and epis- 
temology, and therefore goes to the heart of the religious problem of 
our age. In the process, philosophy is not ravished as in so many 
current works based upon a “subjective-existential” position; but a gen- 
uine ontology, which avoids the pitfalls of phenomenalism, psycholo- 
gism, and post-Kantian conceptualism, is developed with care and phil- 
osophical honesty. It is like a diet of good roast beef after so much 
evasive froth. It is a segment in that critically necessary return to a 
“natural theology” to support the theological superstructure of theism. 
Every hour spent on its unavoidably difficult reading will be a process 
of intellectual redemption. 


W. O. Cross 


The Presence of Eternity by Rudolf Bultmann. New York: Harper ‘and Brothers, 
1957. ($3.00). 

The paucity of books of modern vintage on the problem of escha- 
tology is lamentable, and one’s attention is thereby drawn to any at- 
tempt to fill up this lack. However, in spite of much valuable histori- 
cal material and doctrinal acuteness which Bultmann’s book spreads 


before us, this is not so much a book about eschatology as it is one 
against it. 
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Bultmann traces the development of the eschatological hope up to 
its Judaeo-Christian mythological stage, then reviews the effects of 
this mythology on the understanding of history, eventually completing 
his aim of “demythologizing” the concept by viewing the presence 
of eternity, or the eschatological impact on time and history as the ul- 
timacy and decisiveness of the choices of the present moment. “. . . the 
meaning in history alway's lies in the present.... In evéry moment 
slumbers the possibility of being the eschatological moment. You must 
awaken it.” (p. 154, italics Bultmann’s). 

One wishes that a book on this subject might be written by someone 
who takes seriously the notion of the Church as the historically con- 
tinuing society within which something of the eschatological hope is 
experienced. The individualistic, atomistic analysis of existence which 
is presupposed by Bultmann provides him with nothing but a series of 
“moments” in which individual persons experience ultimacy; this not 
only evacuates eschatology but makes an understanding of history im- 
possible. 


C. L. Winters, Jr., 


The Carolina Backcountry on the Eve of the Revolution. The Journal and Other 
Writings of Charles Woodmason, Anglican Itinerant by Richard J. Hooker, editor. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1953. ($5.c0). 

The life and work of the Rev. Charles Woodmason, Anglican priest 
in the back country of the Carolinas before the Revolution, is a most 
entertaining and enlightening work. It is a delightful insight into the 
colonial history of the Episcopal church through the eyes of a most 
remarkable and exceptional man. Exceptional is the most characteristic 
thing about Woodmason—exceptional for an Anglican priest to be in 
that part of the country at all, much less to be itinerating! A master 
of invective, he spares neither the apathy of the English church, the 
arrogance of the low country “gentlemen,” the indolence of many fron- 
tier people to whom he ministers, nor the irregulars of the Presby- 
terians, Baptists, and other “sectarians.” There is a unique view 
through the eyes (which are not without their own prejudices and 
myopia) of a learned principal into the Regulator movement, the re- 
lations between up country and low country, the condition of religion 
and culture on the frontier, the- remarkable opportunities (ignored ex- 
cept for Woodmason) for the Anglican church on the frontier at this 
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time, and the way in which the Anglican church nurtured a great many 
through the unbelievably arduous and persistent ministry of the most 
remarkable Charles Woodmason. : 


C. F. 


The High Church Party, 1688-1718 by George Avery, S.$.M. London: S. P. C. K., 
1956. ($5.20). 

This learned and scholarly work corrects many popular misconcep- 
tions concerning the origin and beliefs of the High Church party and 
their opponents. The cogent thesis is that although High and Low 
Church parties each had their roots in the Carolines and before, they 
had no separate existence until after the Restoration and not fully 
until the accession of William and Mary. The controversies concern- 
ing the Non-Jurors, Apostolic Succession, occasional conformity, con- 
vocation, toleration, and authority are thoroughly and candidly treated. 
The background of Methodism is particularly valuable as well as the 
consecration of American bishops as seen from the English point of 
view. 

The book is unfortunately expensive but of unquestionable value for 
an intimate and detailed picture of a usually ignored period of Angli- 
can church history. 


C. F. 


The Calendar (No. 1X in PRAYER BOOK STUDIES) by the Standing Liturgical 
Commission. New York: The Church Pension Fund, 1957. ($1.30). 


This eagerly awaited study by the Liturgical Commission is a bal- 
anced and brilliant proposal to fill out the bare bones of the American 
Prayer Book’s Calendar, which does tend to teach, by implication, 
that all Saints lived in New Testament times. 

Only two changes are proposed in the Red Letter Days. “Circum- 
cision” is changed to THE HOLY NAME OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST, a change which should result in far more intelligent devo- 
tion. As a minor point, it is amazing how many college freshmen do not 
know what the word “circumcision” means, let alone comprehend its 
religious significance. In the other change, “St. Peter” on June 29 
would become THE FEAST OF SS. PETER AND PAUL. ' 

For the Black Letter Days, it is emphasized that “the Commission 
recommends that all of them be occasions of optional observance.” 
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(p. 38). With this in mind, and using almost any kind of objective 
standard one could choose, it is clear that the Commission has done 
the finest job possible. ‘They have, for example, managed to set apart 
a day for most of the Saints used in the titles of churches. Only about 
300 churches have their patrons unlisted. From the numerical point 
of view, the only significant ones omitted are St. George (99), St. Ann 
(62), and St. Christopher (32). 

The Commission gives as its reason for omitting these Saints (among 
others) that modern historical criticism removes their claims to ven- 
eration. One could have wished that the Commission sounded a trifle 
less sure that “modern historical criticism” was an exact science, or 
that its final and ultimate word rested securely with the Commission! 
Also, the Commission says that its choice “has been made primarily 
on the basis of selecting men and women of outstanding holiness, hero- 
ism, and teaching in the cause of Christ, whose lives and deaths have 
been a continuing, conscious influence upon the on-going life of the 
Church in notable and well-recognized ways.” (p. 37). It seems in- 
consistent to bar St. George on this basis, and make no recommenda- 
tion to exclude St. Bartholomew, who, as Dr. Massey Shepherd says 
in The Oxford American Prayer Book Commentary, “is not even a 
name for us, for Bartholomew is a patronymic meaning ‘son of Tol- 
mai’ (or Ptolemy). The traditional identification of him with Na- 
thanael (see John 1:45ff.) is only a guess. According to some legends 
he was an apostle to Arabia, but others place his labors in the 
region of the Bosporus.” It would seem that St. George “has been a 
continuing, conscious influence on the on-going life of the Church” far 
more than St. Bartholomew. This is not a serious proposal to drop St. 
Bartholomew, but it is a proposal to include St. George. But this is 
a minor point, and the Commission points out that there are two pro- 
pers already in the Prayer Book (Feast of the Dedication, and A Saint’s 


Day) which could be used for Saints not named in the proposed Cal- 
endar. 


With post-Reformation Saints, the Commission seems to have done 
a well-balanced piece of work in an admittedly difficult field. Here 
again, everyone will have nominations not included in this Calendar. 
In the convenient chronological table (pp. 120-124), one finds that all 
Saints of the Church in America are bishops, priests, or missionary- 
bishops. The Commission states its strong belief that the Prayer 
Book Calendar “should give recognition to the fact that our Anglican 
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tradition has produced, and continues to produce saintliness.” (p. 37). 
One hopes the Anglican tradition continues to produce Saints who are 
laymen, as well as Saints who are clergymen. Where are the laymen? 
Still more urgently, where are the laywomen? The most modern woman 
Saint named in the Calendar is Elizabeth, Princess of Hungary, who 
died in 1231! The only post-Reformation Anglican layman mentioned 
is Wilberforce, the Chrisian politician best known for his crusade 
against slavery, an excellent choice. One could wish to see the layman 
Thomas More included, not only as a martyr and as a fine example 
for lawyers, but for fathers of families and for those with an irrepress- 
ible sense of humor. 


For Saints of more recent times, again many suggestions could be 
made. Any Sewanee man would want to see mention of William Por- 
cher DuBose (August 18), the sage and seer of Sewanee, the “tiny 
silver saint.” ‘The saintly, scholarly priest and hymn-translator, John 
Mason Neale (August 6; possibly transferred to August 7) may have 
earned a place. This reviewer, for one, would like to see James Otis 
Sargent Huntington (June 29; possibly transferred to June 30), founder 
of Holy Cross, and Harriet Starr Cannon (February 6), Mother 
Harriet of the Community of St. Mary. There is Julia Chester Emery 
(January 9), first secretary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, who has cer- 
tainly had “a continuing conscious influence on the on-going life of the 
Church.” But perhaps, as The Commemoration of Saints and Heroes 
of the Faith in the Anglican Communion (London: S.P.C.K., 1957.) 
suggests (pp. 69ff.), these and others may well be commemorated at 
first in local calendars, calendars of religious orders, of dioceses and 
cathedrals, of universities and schools of theology. If the appeal of 


the commemorated one increased, the provincial Calendar may include 
such Saints. 


All of the reservations one may have, however, are minor. The Com- 
mission’s work deserves high praise and (more important) thorough 
study. All of their suggestions are well thought out and make very 
good sense. For example, the sensible date of July 11 (the “transla- 
tion” day) is chosen for the commemoration of St. Benedict of Nursia, 
rather than the traditional date of his death (March 21), which is al- 
ways in conflict with Lent, Passiontide, or Holy Week. Moderns such 
as the great Schereschewsky, Hannington, Patteson, Hobart, Kemper, 
Brooks and the rest are fine examples of the Commission’s discern- 
ment. 
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The Commission is going to publish a set of propers for some of the 
minor Holy Days (40), and memorial collects for the rest (52), as a 
separate “Prayer Book Study.” There is little danger that the increase 
in the number of available propers would obscure the seasonal char- 
acter of Anglican worship. All of these minor Holy Days are to be 
optional. And for those who minister or worship where there are fre- 
quent week-day, or daily celebrations of the Holy Communion, any 
such additions to the available collects, epistles and gospels would be 
most welcome. It is understood that the Commission is working on 
a set of propers for the weekdays in Lent as well. It is to be hoped 
that General Convention would soon take necessary legal action to 
make additional propers available. 

As Dr. Bayard Jones wrote (The American Lectionary, p. 154), 
“certainly there is a manifest need for a supplement to the Liturgical 
Lectionary, in order to extend its limited coverage of Holy Scripture, 
to enrich the relative poverty of the Anglican Calendar, and to vary 
the monotony of identical services throughout the week.” The Com- 
mission’s proposals would meet this manifest need. 

Daviv B. Cottins 


Walter Howard Frere, His Correspondence on Liturgical Revision and Construction by 
Ronald C. D. Jasper, editor. London: S. P. C. K., 1954. ($3.75). 

Walter Howard Frere is a name familiar to most students as co- 
author of widely used books on the history of the Book of Common 
Prayer, as author of “Some Principles of Liturgical Reform” and “The 
Anaphora.” 

Few, however, know of him as one who “lived for worship,” as one 
who could say of attendance at the Eucharist, “This is just what I 
long for: it is meat and drink to me.” Nor are many aware of his 
place in the attempt at revision of the English Prayer Book or of his 
influence on liturgical change in Japan, South Africa, South India, and 
Ceylon. 

In these letters the reader is introduced to a brilliant scholar who 
was consulted by many people about many things having to do with 
the worship of the Church. The background of the abortive English 
Revision of 1928 is given in a most interesting manner. Bishop Frere’s 
own ideas about what he hoped for and what might actually be accom- 
plished in the Revision are frankly stated in his correspondence and 
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the letters give, too, both a clear idea of the issues involved and the 
various points of view which had to be reconciled if any revision was 
to be expected. Frere’s efforts to effect unity in diversity indicate his 
scholarship and his character. 


Georce M. ALEXANDER 


Faith in Conflict by Carlyle Marney. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. ($2.50). 


This book discusses the soul sickness of modern men as they con- 
front the facts of science, evil, culture, and death over against the de- 
mands of faith. Religion tends to tilt with the dragons of science and 
reason with blunted lances. There is no victory in “believing the un- 
believable.” Faith is victorious only through the thrust of a personal 
encounter. Despite the fact of human progress human nature has not 
changed. The world is full of evil and every man is involved. Faith 
cannot answer evil by watering down the fires of human nature. It is 
victorious only as the personal encounter releases a transforming 
power. All of us are caught in the web of our culture but we cry for 
the home of a free spirit. The Eternal Presence will not allow me to 
lie content in my shackles. My life is a mystery, but death is a dark 
malady which faith cannot wade. Faith speaks of something steady 
over all the wreckage. John Donne, in the last sermon he preached, 
defines the word of faith thus: “There wee leave you in that blessed 
dependency to hang upon him that hangs upon the Crosse, there bath 
in his teares, there suck at his woundes, and lie downe in peace in his 
grave, till hee vouchsafe you a resurrection, and an ascension into that 
Kingdome, which hee hath purchased for you, with the inestimable 
price of his incorruptible blood. Amen.” 


Vesrer O. Warp 


Christian Words and Christian Meanings by John Burnaby. New York: Harper’s, 
1955. ($2.50). 

One of the problems constantly before the clergy is that of interpret- 
ing for laymen the meaning of the great words of the faith. Here in 
short, clearly written chapters is an excellent treatment of Faith and 
Knowledge, Love and Incarnation, Revelation and Dogma, Sin and 
Judgment, Forgiveness and Atonement, Sacrifice and Communion, 
Grace and Freedom, Salvation and Hope. These are the words most 
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often employed in the statement of the Gospel. Yet at the same time 
they are the terms with which the twentieth century layman must 
wrestle as he hears the Gospel preached. 

This is a book which might well be suggested as part of the inter- 
ested layman’s basic library. It could be used and discussed as part 
of a parish reading course in Advent or Lent, as a series of programs 
for a men’s club, Woman’s Auxiliary, or Young People’s group. Such 
use of it would probably offer the clergy a splendid opportunity to talk 
with leaders about their ecclesiastical vocabulary. 


Gerorce M. ALEXANDER 


Understanding Grief by Edgar N. Jackson. New York: Abingdon Press, 1957. ($3.50). 


The California Slumber Parlor is not the Christian answer to the 
stark reality of grief. In this unusual book the author analyses the 
roots and dynamics of grief and suggests effective ways to help the 
bereaved make his adjustment to reality safely and creatively. 

By use of studies taken directly from the parish ministry, Mr. Jack- 
son shows how the grief-stricken may be restored to useful living and 
responsive communication with others—sustained by a faith in the 
goodness of God. 

This book is a must for a beginner in the ministry—and helpful for 
every man who must minister to the grief-stricken. It must be read 
to be appreciated. 


Vesper O. Warp 


Battle for the Mind by William Sargent. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 
1957- ($4.50). 

The subtitle of this book describes its nature, “A Physiology of 
Conversion and Brain-Washing.” Starting from the basis of I. R. 
Pavlov’s discovery that emotional shock changes the pattern of the 
brain structure and hence removes previously conditioned emotional 
reactions and habit patterns, Dr. Sargent, aided by his experience 
with war-induced neurosis, describes the psychosomatic background 
of brain-washing and religious conversion. He finds that the tech- 
niques of these two processes are very similar and that the structural 
patterns of emotional and ideological change by manipulative means, 
including psycho-therapy, drug abreaction, shock treatments, group 
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therapy and inducement, are identical. This is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the psychotherapy of political and religious manipulation. It is 
a carefully scientific analysis of the psychosomatic process of the ma- 
nipulative devices currently in use in religion and in Communism. 


W. O. Cross 


Psychology and Worship by &. S. Lee. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. ($3.75). 

Dr. Lee visited Sewanee last year and the year before and made a 
profound impression on all who heard him. He is vicar of the Univer- 
sity Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, therefore he becomes an 
interesting symbol of our Oxford tie. In this work, Dr. Lee “discusses 
the ordinary forms of worship and the habits and states of mind of 
the average good Christian.” He intends this work to be an introduc- 
tion to the psychological processes operating in different activities of 
worship, also to give guidance both to thought and to practice. He 
deals with man’s universal aspiration after God; the foundations of 
worship in childhood; the place of symbol, ritual and reason; the 
knowledge of God; the psychological nature of prayer; and the psy- 
chological themes which are dominant in the Holy Communion, and 
which provide its central meaning. Worship is a way of living both 
here and hereafter. 


Vesrer O. Warp 


Prayer and Personal Religion by John B. Coburn. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1957. ($1.00). 


Here is a book on the art of Prayer which surely grew out of the 
efforts of a conscientious and articulate parish priest (who since has 
become Dean of Episcopal Theological Seminary) in teaching his people 
to pray. Simplicity, definiteness, and clarity are its strong features. 

The chapter on “The House that Prayer Builds,” dealing with men- 
tal and affective prayer, is particularly good, and the author’s little 
trick of giving a bibliography at the mid-point of his chapter “Progress 
in Prayer” strikes this writer as a good idea. 

In reading the book one has the thought that the author understands 
very well the difficulties involved in the development of a rule of life 
and that his approach to the subject is pointed toward those who would 
say they have tried and failed. 


Georce M. ALEXANDER 
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